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Researchers analyzed information from, student records 
and student organizations to determine. the academic success, dropout, 
and graduation rates of Alaska Natives at the Unfve^sity of. Alaska at 
Fairbanks (UAF) throughout the late 1970 's. Perhaps due to political, 
social, and policy changes. Native student success peaked in the 
e^irly 1970 's and leveled off in the late 1970 's. The leveling off may 
have .been due to the greater enrollment of poorly prepared students, 
perhaps a result of new village high schools. Native freshmen dropout 
rates declined from 87% in 1963 to 75% inl975, but the chanc^ of 
success between 1977 and 1979 was still only one in three. The number 
of Native students completing associate or bachelor's degrees also 
increased during the 1960's to peak in the early 1970' s. One reason 
for the increase was the development of field-based teacher education 
programs which accounted for one third of all Native degrees between 
1972 and 1980. Most bachelor's degrees were awarded to Native women 
in education or social scienc'^e; most associate degrees ^ to men in 
technological fields. Between 1935 and 1980, UAF awarded 202 
bachelor's degrees, 61 associate degrees, 4 masters 's degrees, and 1 
doctorate to Native students. (SB) 
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PgRPOSE 

This study examines ^cademic success, dropout, and graduation 
rates of Alaska Natives a£ the University of Alaska at Fairbanks 
(UAF) through.. the late 1970s.Jt explores: 

• Rates of academic success and dropout among Native 
students who .enrolled as new college freshmen from 1963 

y through 1979. 

• Relationships between standardized, test scores, high school 
grades, and other factors, to the college success of Native 
students. - , • , 

• College success rates of Native freshmen from the new small' 
village high schools. , 

• Numbers of Native students graduating with associate, bacca- 
laureate^f^nd graduate degrees in different fields ofoStudj^. 

' The purpose of this study is to provide basic statistical informa- 
tion on Native college success at UAF whifih can bemused in identify- 
ing problem areas jand program needs. While we draw attention to 
program changes, at UAF during the 1970s, this research was not de- 
signed to explain changes in success rates. Rather, it is intended tO 
bring them to 'the attention of educators and the Native community. 



METHODS 

c \ 

Our statistics on academic success*and drop-out rates are based 
on . University of«Alaska student records. HoWev^, since many stu- 
dents in regis^tering choose not to id'entify thejm;?elves by ethnic ori- 
gin, this source of information is incomplete. Therefore* we supple- 
mented university records with information from the Student Orien- 
tation Services Program (SOS) wjiich works, closely with « Native 
students.^ 

l^re-1975 information on the success rates of first-time Native 



f;cause e^(^time and budget limitations, we used university records alone (with* 
out SOS supp!ementatiot)|to obtain additional data on the success of Native stu- 
dents from different types of high schools who entered UAF in 1978 and 1979. 
Adding data from these years enabled us to increase the size of our population 
group.of Native students who graduated from small village high schools.^ 



freshmen comes from two earlier publications. ^ Statistics from the 
1975-1979 years were collcctedPby the third author of this study, 
Velma Hubbard, with ihe cooperation of the SOS program. Lists of 
Native college graduates were compiled from commencemeiif pro- 
grams; SOS program records; and records ofthe Cross-Cultural Edu- 
cation Development Program (X-CED), a field-based teacher training 
proftram.3 ^ 

•Definition of "Academic Success" , 
? "Success" is a value laden term which can be defined in many 
different ways. Since the primary purpose of this study was to moni- 
tof change in Native students' college performance over time, we 
used the deiinitten of C9llege success that we had used in earliej pub- 
lications. Thus, we could compare success rates in the 1960s, early 
1970s, and late 1970s. , ' 

A studept was placed in the "college success" categ^y if he or 
she earned at -least a 2.0 (minimum passing) average grade and.re- 
ceived.at least 7.5 or more credits per semester (half the number of 
' credits needed to advance in class standing) during the first enroll- 
ment in ct)llege. We Lased success on credits completed as well as 
grade-point average because, in some cases, students failing classes , 
chose to drop most of their course load during the vjmester. Thus, a 
student could conceivably end up with a 4,0 grade-point average by 
dropping all but one course. 

Some educators prefer a , more rigorous definition of college 
success-earning at least a 2.0 average grade and at least 12 credits , 
per semester during the first enrdllment in college. Twelve credits is 
■the minimum number of credits a»student can earn per semker 
and maintain- full-time student standing, We provide information in 
supplementary footndtes on the success rates of first-time Native 
freshmen from 1975-1979 when the 2,0<;PA/12 credits-per-semester 
definition^ of success is" used. However, we prefer the less stringent ' 



^Thpse are: Karen Kohout and Judith Kleinfeld, Alaska Mm in Hislm Educa- 
I 'm (Fairbanks: Univcriiity of Alaska, Institute .of Social, Economic^and Gov- 
ernment Research, iSEGR Report No, 40, 1974); Judith -Kleinfeldr Alosh 
Mm Shuknh and Coikge Success (Falrbanl's: University of Alaska, Institute 
of Social and EconDmic Research, Occasional Paper No, 14, 1978), See these 
publications for additional information on the definitions of "Native" student 
(self-identifidation or Ifl or more Native on college or Bureau of Indian Affairs 
record,?) and "firstjtime freshmen" .(a student who had not previously enrolled 
.jn a program of higher education). •• 
^We have not included X-CED students, however, in statistics on academic suc- 
cess and drop-out rates. With the exception of statistics on UA&graduates, this 
study concerns Native freshmen on the UAF campus. 



^ definition of success because many students have initial adjustment 
difficulties during the first semester or two." ' ; ' . 

In .sum, this study uses a combination of grade-point average 
and credits attained us the ..measure for'academic success. The most 
commonly used index of college success, in contrast, is drop-out rate.' 
Drop-otit statistics, however, can be quite misleading. As this^tudy 
shows, many Native (and nor\-Native) students leave for a semester or 
two and later return to college, Thus, drop-out rates at any single 

J point in time do not indicate what proportion of Native students 
have permanently left college and what proportion are tak;ing a sem- 
ester off. One approach to this^roblem is to examine drop-out rates 
only among those who^have had at least 4. years to re-enroll in 
college. While ^ have done such analyses, serious problems still re- 
main. First,, students may enroll at another institution, such-fis a" 
community college, and we. will have inaccurately listed them as 
' dropouts. Second, using dropout -as an index of "failure"' "irtcor- 
rectly implies that students have received little benefit' from time 
spent successfully completing college courses. Our experience has 
been that Native students with some college experience have- an ad- 
vantage in the job market. 

In short, we present drop-out statistics because this information 
is commonly requested by legislators and university "administrators 
interested in an institution's "Hftlding power." However, in our view, 
a far more informative measure of Native college success is the num- 
' ber of (Native students successfully completing a particular number of 
credit houi:s. ^ \ 

Limitations of Study - « 
This study is limited to an analysis of Native college success at a 
single institution, the' University of Alaska at Fairbanks. Rates of 
success at this institution are important because UAF accourvts for 
the largest number of Alaska Natives who obtain baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees.'' However, large numbers of Nativ^ students also 
attend •;ollege at the University of Alaska at Anchorage, Alaska , 
ci community colleges, and institutions outside of Alas^ta. We do not 
know the extent to which changes in Native college s'jccess at UAF 
jepresent more general trends.. 

A seconfl limitation of this study is that in examining changes in 
success, we used university -records, which contain only such infor- 

% of /I Today: Degrees and Other Formal A wards Conferred by ihe University 
of Alaska, ' 1978-79 (University of Alaska: Office of Institutional Planning, Re- 
search Report 80-1). 



RO, SOX, one! stnndnrdizcd test scores. With this data f)ase, 
fio more than provid'e clues for later investlgatio;i into the 
ative collcfje success and drepout. For example, wo have ^ 
oderately strong relationship between declaring a major 
iic success. Yet, declaring a major may be only an indica- 
ther factor, a sense of purpose in college, whiqh we have 
»d directly. 

luccess Rates of Native Freshmen at U AF 

en 1963 and 1978, academic success among full-time 
imen increased, despite the fact that during.thi? period 
ity enrolled an^increasingly large number of rural students 
;^els of academiq preparation. * ' 
1960s, less than a third ,of Native freshmen succeeded in 
jure 1). In the early 1970s, rates- of academic success 
eased, with over 4*0 percent of Native freshipen succeed- 
ige by 1975,^ During the later 1970s, however, success 
mentally reached a plateau. 'The major improl^ement, in 
rred in tl^eearly 1970s.' 

icrease in I^tive academic success in the first half of the 
lOre impressive than these figures indicate because of the 

the academic preparation of the Native freshmen Who are 
fAF, as measured by standardized tests.^ Most freshmen 
'e taken. the American College Test (ACT), in which scores 

36 (99tli percentile) to 0. Nationally, the average ACT 
college freshmeii is 18.7. In 1963, only 12 percent of , 
hmen came to college with very low ACT scores of 10 or 
)le 1). By 197a. 30 percent of tlfcNatiye freshme n had 
i in this range. In the late 1970s th^^ropbrtion increased 



lore stringent academic success criterion of at least a 2.0 grade-point 
12 or more credits completed per semester, success rates for full- 
freshmen are: 1975, 30 percent (N-63); 1976, 31 percent (Nf72);' 
rcent (N-74); 1978, 32 percent (N-72), (incomplete information); 
cent (N-74), (incomplete information), 
cli standardized tests are appropriata measures of academic ability 
students, such as Alaska Natives, is a continuing educational contro- 
m, as we will later discuss. ACT scores are moderately strong pre- ^ 
rademic success'for Native students ^is they are for non-Native stu- 
tests ate useful indicators of how well siiidenls are likely to do in a 
ig, even though they may be poor measures of "intellectual ability.** 

his range indicateSithat the student is at the 7th percentile or below, 
students nationally who took the ACT test. 
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i963 1968 1969 1970 1971 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
Year Fntored University 

r- Number of ' ' ' 

New Freshmen: (371 (61) (73) (89) (105)* (63) (72) |74l(115l* (-)• 

^ *lncomp!ete Information, 

Source: Univerjlty of Alaska, Office of Admrsjionj and Records; supplemented by«£OS stofi. 

Figure 1. Academic Success Rates of Native Freshmen Who 
Entered UAF Between 196? and 1979 ' 



In sum. Native freshmen's college success at UAF rose in the 
early 1970s despite an increasing number, of Native students with 
\m\ied academic preparation. Success rates remained stable in. the 
late 1970s despite another substantial increase in freshmen with low i 
ACT scores. While the suqcess rate of Native freshmen \vho entered 
with* ACT scores in the lowest range (10 or below)'did not increase * 
muth during the late 1970s, gains in the success rates did occur for 
Native freshmen 'who entered with medium to high ACJ scores 
(Figure 2); this was especially true for those' with the high ACT 
scores, . • ' 

^ In addition to 'this increase in success, the number of nefw 

) ^ ' Native freshmen eptermg the' University of Alaska increased substan- 
tially during the 1970s (Figure 1). Again, the major increase occurred 
in the early 1970s, with what appears to be a leveling off in the late 



Table 1 



Scoros of Niitivo Froshmon Who En(orod UAF 
• , Botwoon 1963 aiKi 197 8 ^ 

ACT DIs'trlbutloni ovor TImo 



score ' 
jdents* 



19G3 


< 1968 


1971 . 


,1975.1978 . 


.12% 


12% 


30% 


55% 


67 


71 


57 


41 


21 


17 


13 


-1 


100% 


. 100% 


100% 


100% 


16.7 


16.0 


^ 13.9"^ 


9,7 ' '• 


(33) 


(58! 


■ (97) 


• (3081 



dents for whom-ACT scores wore available. 

ersily of Alaska/ Office of Admissions and Records; supple- 
cd by SOS staff. 



llment figures, however, are erratic. They reflect various 
!s-for example, the availabUity of high-payingjobpdur- 
truction of the trans-Alaska pipeline.'Moreover, Wfe may 
J somp Native sfudent3, i)articularly those, who did not ^ . 
vices. Jt is clear, however, that the enrollment of non- 
men at UAF increased markedly from the 1960s to the 
students enrolled, and morejof these succeeded academ- 



Increase in Success , - 

asons for the increase in the college success (Jf Native 
the 19705 are complex and involve numerous political . 
lie developments. For example, thji settlement of the 
e Land Claims in 1971 focused attention on the need for 
itives to staff the regional and village corporations estab- 
the Land Claims Act. During the late 1960s as well, the 
minority groups in college became a national issue. UAF 
>rs and faculty became more aware of the problems or 
;nts and more willing to ease university requirements. In 




196972 
(N-501 



1975-78 
(M-102) 



' 1969-72 
(N-148) 



197578 
(N-841 



1969-72 
(N-30) 



1975-78 
(N-101 



Students with Low 
ACT Scores* 



Students with Medium 
ACT Scoros 



Stiidonli with High 
ACT Scores 



*An ACT icore below 10 is defined as low; 
from 11-20, medium; and 21+. high. 

Source; University of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records; 
supplemented by SOS staff. 

Figure 2. Academic Success Rates of Native Freshmen vyith 
' Different ACT Scores Who Entered UAF Between 
• 1969and1978 



addition, a special new program, Student Orientatien^ervicos, was 
developed at UAF in 1969. The program provides aciWemic advising 
and tutoring services, sponsors seminars? And serves as a gathering 
place for students. In addition, students may enroll in such special 
courses as cross-cultural communication, which a^e combined with' 
.regular* freshmen courses, such as an.tHVopology. SOS instructors 
attend these freshmen courses with students to teach such skills as 
notetaking and writing research papers. The basic SOS program 
approach was developed duririg the early 1970s and the program 
pained additional experience in the late 1970s. 

The development of these programs in the early 19705 appears 
to have had the greatest benefit for Native studenU with low levels of 
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eparation who were more likely to need the services SOS 
de. In 1969, for example,- the academic success rate of 
nien wi);h very low ACT scores was 0 percent; in 1972, it 
:etit^ However, in^the late 1970s only*'minimal gains in 
iccess occurred for Native students in this low-ACT range'. 
' these students, a limit may have been reached in what 
ty can accomplish with this approach. Further gains in 
ess may require more attention to academic skills at the' 
level. * - . ' 

ites of Native Freshmen at UAF ' « ^ * 
op-out rate of Native students at UAF has declined since 
! still extremely high. Due to the pnjMem-Qf-calculating- 
in stu"3ents~Jeave for awhile andiater re-enroll, we first 
rpp-out rates for .freshmen entering UAF in 1963, 1968, 
^or each of th(!)se ye^s, students would haveTiad 4 years 
e-enroU at UAF. v , 
iritioh rate among Native students enrolled in these years 
m 87Vercent in 1963 to_?5 percent in 1975 (Table 2).^ ; 
declinV occunredah the proportion of academic dismis- 
33, over half the Native freshmen were dismissed for 
asons. By 1975, only 19 percent were dismissed because 
les. This change may have occurred in part because_of_the 
;sistancenpr6\nded"ty SOS program. In addition, 
D -Sonie UAF faculty, university policies on academic 
ion were interpreted more leniently during this- later 

ut rates after, 1975 continue^! to decline slightly (Table^ 
for example, 46. percent of Native freshmen dropped out 
irst semester and did not re-enroll at WAF. In 1977, 38 
Native freshmen dropped out d^unng the first semester 
iming. Similarly, "in 1975i 29 percent of Native students 

Kleinfeld, /l/as/?fl Ndiives in Higher Education. 

; should not be interpreted to mean that 25 percent of Native stu- 
>d with^ssociate or baccalaureate degrees. Some of the group were 
n college wh^h these figures were calculated. We do have compara- 
on on graduation rates for all full-time freshmen who enrolled in 
ns inl97'3, compared to a random sample of non-Native freshinen, 
r, only 13 t>ercent of the Native group had ^aduated with a higher 
from UAF. However,'the UAF graduatiort^rates among^the non-' 
I was only 25 per(??nt (11/44). Of course, both Native and non- 
ts may have transferred and graduated from another higher-educa- 
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Table 2 



Drop-Out Ratps of Native Freshmtf"JVho Enrolled in UAF 
in 1963,196i8,and1975' 







. Drolp-out Rates (percenO" 






1963 


1968 


1975 


'Voluntary Withdrawal 
Academic bismisjal 


' 30% 
57 


48% 

38 " • 


. 66% 
19 . 


Total Dropout .' ' 


'87% 


86%' 


.„I.5%__ 


Number of Freshmen 




' ? 




Enrolled each Year 


. (37) 


\(61) 


163) 



Source: University of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records; supple- 
mented by SOS staff. 



enrolled in the last three semesters of college-left without-retuming. 
In 1976, none did so. However, the changes in drop-out rates in these 
years are quite ipodest. While small improvements in dropout rates 
have occunredrsubstaijtially over half the Native freshmen enrblled at 
yAF in 1977 dropped out during their first two semesters arid did 
- not re-enroll. ^ ' . . ,/ 

^ In sum, the academic success of Native freshmen improved dur- 
ing^ the 1970s and drop-out rates declined slightly. Ho^yever, Native, 
freshmen continued to have a much lower academic success rate than 
non-Native freshmen (Figure 3). Sixty-eight ^percent of non-Native 
students were academically successful . during their first enrollment, 
as opposed to only 40 percent of Native students.^O.This gap in 
college success between Native arid non-Native students nanrowed be- 
tween 1971 and 1977, but only slightly. 

The issue of how to decrease drop-out rates among Native stu- 
dents remains important. However, not all students who eriter the 
university are or should be committed to finishing jvith an advanced 
^^P^^^' To the contrary, many Native freshmen (about a third m a 

^^Osing the 'more stringent 'criterion of at least a 2.00 CPA and 12 or more 
* credits completed per semester,'success rates for full-time Native and non-Native 
freshmen during 1978-79 are: Native freshmen, 33 percent;' non-Native fresh- - 
men,62.percent. A. 

^^For a discussion of the error in labeling "dropping out" as a policy problem,, 
see Ron Sctfllon, "Gate-Keeping: Access or Retention,'' working paper, Center 
for Cross-Cultural Studies, University of Alaska, 1981. 
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Tables 

■<jut Rates by Semester for Native Freshmen Wtio 
Enrolled in UAF in 1975, 1976, and 1977 



1975 Freshmen 


1976 Freshmen 


1977 Freshmen 


Drop- Stop- 


Drop- 


Stop- 


Drop- Stop- 


outs^ Outs^ 


outs 


Outs 


outs Outs 


46% 6% 


42% 


8% 


38% 16% 


27 • 'lO 


39^ 




38 16 


16 11 


24 


6 


38 9 


21._- 0 


"17 


8 


"6 0 


18 18 


0 


12 




29 0 


0 


0 




{631 0 ' 


(721 




(74) 



)f freshmen who dropped out during this semester and never 

if freshmen who dropped out.during this semester and later re- 
en 20 percent and 45 percent of "stop-outs" return, but drop 
and never return. 

itages refer not to the original total but to the proportion of 
hmen who then dropped out during the second semester, etc. 

jrsity of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records; supple- 
Bd by SOS staff. 



said that they came to the university to "see what it is 
re concluding that current success and drop-out rates 
il "problem^'*, we must learn more about why Native 
coming to college, what they are seeking from the ex- 
they drop out or stay, and where they go later, 
significant policy issue is, why are Native freshmen at 
with lower and lower levels of academic preparation? 
explanation could be that ACT scores are generally de- 
ver, this does not appear to be occurring. While nation- 
n Alaska, ACT scores have. gone down since 1970, the 
slight compared to the drop among entering Native 
[ure 4).- Another possible explanation is that the new 

isha Native Students and College Success, 




Native 
(N=105} 



Non-Native 
(NM86I 



Native 
|N=147) 



1971 



Mori-Native 
(N=549) 

1978-1 979* 



*Thls information carne from university records which may be 
incomplete, particularly for Native students. ., 

Source: University of'Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records, supple-/' 
mented by SOS staff; Karen Koh'out and Judith Kleinfeld, Alaska 
Natives in Higher Education (Fairbanks: University of Alaska, 
ISER' Report No. 40J 974). 

Figure 3. Academic Success Rates of Native and Mqn-I\lative 
Freshmen in 1971 and 1978-1979 



small village high schools offer less adeqjuate academic preparation 
than the former boarding schools most village students attended. A 
third possibility is that in the 1970s, ^more Native high school stu- 
dents became irrterested in college, and this larger group included 
students with, lower academic preparation. A fourth possibility is 
that enrollm^^nt patterns 4iave changed, and more academically tal- 
ented Native students attended colleges outside Alaska m\ the 1970s 
than before. We do not know which,.if any, of these explanations are 
correct. However, informal discussions with Native college students 
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l^ationa! Average ACX Scores 

Alaska Average ACf Scores*^^ 

Native UAF Freshmen Average ACT Scores 



UAF freshmen in general are within a point of scores of Alaska 
nerally. ^ 

;titutignaf Studies and Testing, University of Alaska, 1080. 

. Average ACT Scores (Composite) of National and 
Alaska College-Bound Freshmen from 1970-1979 

;hjit many of the most abademically capable village stu- 
Jeed leaving Alaska to attend college. It is important to 
ether this pattern is occurring and whetHer or not Native 
0 leave Alaska do better or worse than those who attc^nd^ 
/irithintliestateT 



Relationships of Test Scores and pther Factors ' , 
to Native Freshmens' College Sqcces? 

A continuing controversy in the educational research literature 
is whether or not standardized tests, such as ACT sqjpres, are useful in 
predicting college' siiccess for mir\ority group, students. Previous 
studies in the 19.60s and early 1970s indicate moderately strong rela- 
tion?hips between composite ACT scores and academic success 
among Native freshmen.^^Jn the late 1970si composite ACT scores 
also predicted college grades ancf credits aitained, but not drop-out 
rates (Table 4). The ACT English subtest v/as the strongest predictor 
■ of academic~successyindeed, it was a some what better predictor than 
the composite ACT score. The English ACT score also had a modest 
relationship to tirop-out rates. ^ ^ 

However, standardized test scores were no better than high- 
school grade-point average in predicting college success (Table 4). If 
ACT English-test scores are controlled, high school grade-point aver- 
age is^a modest .predictor of college success (r=.25). Similarly, if high 
school grades are controlled, ACT English scores continue to be a 
predietor of college success (r=.25). These two predictors-ACT 
English scores and ^ligh school grades-both explain some of the"vari- 
ation in the rate of Native freshmens' college success. Together, ACT 
English scores and high school grades account for 17 percent of the 
variation. Thus, academic background contributes to college success, 
but it is not the overwhelming factor. ^ 

In addition to academic backgrourid, declaring a major while in 
college is consistently related to success. Of those Native freshmen 
who entered ,UAF between 1975 and 1979, those, who declared a 
major course of study were much less likely to drop out of school 
(Figure 5)'. Among Native freshmen, for example, 72 percent with 
undeclared majors dropped out compared to 40'percent of those 
who had declared majors. Among Native sophomores ailcj^juniors, 
drop-out rates for those with'no declared majors were welfover twice 
as high as for those with majors. This relationship between declaring 
a major and drop-out rates gr college success does not occur simply 
because students who have declared a major are more, academically 
competent. We found virtually no difference. in high. school grades 
between Native students who had dedired or had not^eclared a 
major. The relationship between declaring a major and paying in 
college could have several different explanations. Possioly these 
students develop a better system of support; within the university, 
Possibly they have experience more thorough counseling and careei 
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Table 4^ ^ . 

ionships Between, the Academic Progress of UAF 
Native Freshmen and Other Characteristics 
1975-1979 ^ . 
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rik correlation coefficients. Tests of statistical significance have 
ied out because th^ data concerns an entire population, not a 

jss is defined as maintaining a 2.0 GPA while completing at least 
r semester during^he first enrollment. GPA refers to cumulative 
lending UAF. Credits refer to the average number of credits 
nester, also while attendingXIAF. ' . . 

V Community College. ; 



2K^ty^of-Alask-a^0ffrcrof1^Um^sslons and Records, 1980, sup- 
ented by SOS staff. 



direction in high school Also, students who have reached the point 
of declaring a major maj' have been able to resolve, the question of 
what they are in college for. Previous research suggests that a **sense 
^bf direction" may be. a critical factor in Native college success.!^ 
Whatever the' explanation, it is interesting that dropping out of 
college is as strongly , related to ''declaring a major" as'-it is to 
**acadsmic background." - 



I'^Kleinfeld, Alaska Native Students and College Success. 
. £ ^ ^ 




Declared Undeclared 
Major Major 

First- Year 
" Students 
(N=203) 



. Dcctarod Undeclared 
Major Major 

• Second-Year 
Students 
{N=34) 



Declared Undeclared 
Major Major 

«Third«Year-. - 
& Beyond Students . 
(N=18) 



^ Source: University of Alaska, Office of Admis$ions and Records; 

supplemented by SOS staff. ' * 

Figures. College Drdp-out Ratesof Native StudentsJ/V hcuEntered- 
OAFatln^sITmeirBS^^ Whether 



or Not they Declared a Major 
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5SS and Village High Schools \ 
ortant educational concern in Alaska is whether the ' 
jveloping small village high schools will affect rural 
inces of succeeding in college, In the late 1960s and. 
most village. students who attended high school had to- . 
and enter regional boarding programs. In the 1976 
snt decree, the State of Alaska reversed , tfiis policy and 
;ablish high schools in anyvvillage where an elementary 
d and there were one or more students of high school 
aall high schools were intended to enable Native adples- 
ain with their families in a famihar culturaLseta 
ice-the- social and emdtiorfal problems students exper- 
frbm home and to correct the inequity of having high 
lall White, but not small Native, communities.^^ An un- 
isequence of theseischools) however, could be poorer 
paration-for college.'These small schools generally offet 
d academic program and fewer specialized teachers than 
ng schools. On the qther hand, these schools may * 
pensating advaiitages, such asHhe increased individual 
i the greater emuoional security that can come from' 
)ol in a supportive cultural environment. Thus, village 
could conceivably be reducing, increasing, or having no 
Bge success.^ 

■ to examine this issue, at least* at UAF, we compared 
uccess " rates of village Native students who graduated 
lool in the boarding school programs during 1968-1973 
j«who graduated from small village high schools^duJing " 
' In making this comparison, one must remember that 
juccess rates of Native students in general increased > 
iter period duetto changes in the college environment 
tors. Thus, the issue is not simply whether village high 
[its are doing, better now than those students who • 

former boarding programs, E?ather, the issue is the 
improvement in college success rates. For example, 

schools were having a positiva effect on Native college " 
we would expect to see greater gains'in college success 
>ive st udents who gra duatad Jrom--village-hiph"schools — 

ision of these issues, see: Ray Earnhardt, Small High School, 
^ural Alaska (University of Alaska: Center for Cross-Cultural- 
Judith Kleinfeld, A Lolig Way from //omc (University of Alaska: 
ial, Economic, and Government Research, 1974). 

s, students may have attended another type of high school for ' 
>gram. 



than fpr Native students who graduated from other types of high 
school' programs. If village high schools were neither increasing nor 
reducing rates of Native college success, we^ would expect to see^ 
about the same improvement in college success for rural Native 
graduate^ of village high schools as for Native graduates of other 
types of high schools. , _ _ - 

As Figure 6 shows. Native students from the village high schools 
were more Nsuccessful than those from the boarding schools of an 
' earlier period. From 1968-1974, Native freshmen entering UAF from 
the boarding programs' had a college success rate of 21 percent;_in_ 
-19754979, Nativf freshmen entering ilAF frqm the village high 
schools had a college success rate of 31 percent. Students from 
' village high schools show the same absofo^e increase in success (a 10- • 
^ percent gain) during this later period as students from other types of 
^ high schools. H6ivever, theTafe of increas^\is' higher for tlie village 
high 'school graduates than for rural students ^yho graduated from 
town high schools or boarding schools, ^ - ^ 

« In sum,^this analysis suggests that the development of village 
high schools has not reduced the college success of rural students 
who attend UAF. Whether these schools, have increased Native 
college success rates overall depends on whether we are more inter- 
ested in absolute or proportionate degrees\of change.. Nonetheless, 
village school Jreshmen still have Jower chances. pf succeeding at UAF 
than those from other types of high schools. Fewer than one in- three 
succeeded during 1975-1979. Improving the quality of education in 
rural Alaska high schools remains a central issue. ^ ■ 

Special boarding school^ programs,^ continue to graduate 
students who tend to be most "successful in college. To what extent 
these higher rates of college success result from the schools enrolling 
a more academically-oriented student body and to what extent they 
result from the type of eH.ucation occurring at the school is not clear. 
An intensive study of one such school, St. Mary's, suggests that, in at 
least ^this situation, student, selection explains dnly part of the high 
success rate.^^ The higher academic. expectations at the school, the 
informal education that occurs outside the classroom, and the. 
' climate_of_cJear„values_cdngistent-with-the V home" 
villages may also contribute to college success; • . . 

Native College Graduates at UAF: 1934-1980 

The number of I^^tive college students graduating from UAF 

^"^Such as 'Si. Mary's (a^atholic boarding school in southwestern Alaska) and 

Mt. Edgecumbe (a Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding sbhool'in Sitka)^ 

l^j.S. Kleinfeld, £s/?imo 5c?ioo/ on the Andrea fshyi^eyN Vork; Pracgcr. 1979). 
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'ochiai/Speciai 
Boarding 
•ligh Schools^ 



(621 



Town 
t^'gh Schools 



(31) 191) 



Boarding yi^age 
Programs /High 
, Schools'^ 



(103) (96) 



1968-1974 



Before village high schools 



1975-1979 ^ / / / After village high schools 



larily St. Mary's students. 

veen 1968-1974, village students attended public boarding schools and 
I boarding home program. Bet ween 1 975-197 9, village students attended . 
irily village high schools. 

;e: University^of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records, supple- 
mented by SOS staff. ^ 

allege Success Rates of UAP Rural Native Freshmen . 
radiJating from Different Types of High Schools Before . 
id After Development of Village High SchoQis 

lie and bachelor's degrees increased through the 1960s 
in the early 1970s (Figure 7). In'recent years, UAF has 
^Wer Native students with associate and baccalaureate 

n 1935 and 1980, UAF graduated a total of 202'Native 
h bachelor's degrees and 61 Native students with asso- 
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1935-- 1941- 1946- 1951- 1956- 19.61- (966- 1971- 1976- 
\ 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 196?* 1970 1975 1980- 



Bachelor's Degrees 
Associate Degrees , 
Master's Degrees, 



Source: University of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records, 

Student Orientation Services Program and X-CED Program,. 

Figure 7. College Degrees Awarded Alaska Natives at UAF 
from 1935-1980 , ^ " 

ciate degrees. In addition, 14 Native students received master's 
degrees and 1 student, a doctoral degree. The number of Native stu- 
dents receiving baccalaureate degrees sharply increased after 1960 
and continued to increase until the late 1970s. One, factor accounting 
for this increase in Native college graduates was the development of 
field-based teacher-education programs in /the early 1970s. In the 
current Cross-Cultural Educational Development Program (X-CED, 
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rrC), students complete coursework primarily at home, 
ducalion faculty who live in rural areas arid travel to 
iges. Between 1972 and 1980, field-based programs pro- 
;ive graduates. During this period, about one-third of all 
baccl^gureate degrees and two-thirds of the degrees 
ve^.students in the field of edu.cation went to X-CED 
ild-based programs during this period also accounted for 
aster's degrees awarded Natives, And two-thiiifls of those 
?es awarded in education. The decline in Native college 
ing the late 1970s resulted Trom a decrease in the num- 
tes from the X-CED program. The number of graduates • 
Tipus programs remained -virtually identical between 
nd 1976-1980, while the number of graduates from 
ograms dropped slightly over 50 percent. According to 
this drop resulted in part from a Diajor change in the 
ture and a discontinuation of the stipend for participat- 

970y, education was the major degree field of most 
ts who received bachelor's degrees (Figure ^)^^ Only 
xceived degrees in business management. Only 5 Native 
lated with degrees in the natural sciences, 
large groups of Native graduates from UARare boing 
careers in 'schools and perhaps social service organiza- 
■atively few are being trained for'wo^k in the Native 
tions or in bther business fields, 
trend is the fewer number of Native men, compared to 
are receiving Jbaccalaureate degrees. 20 Between 1972 
mt two and a half times more Native women than men 
slor's degrees. From 1976Jo 1980, over three times as 
women received degrees than men. In the spring of 
id continued with almost a 4:1 ratio of female-to-male 
reover, Native women outnumber men in every degree 
ich traditional '*male" fields as business management, 
d in favor of Native women is of recent origin. Prior to" 
male college graduates (N=!^39) slightly outnumbered 
ites (N=33). While the numbers of all Native, UAF 
tes generally decreased in'tW late 1970s, the .decline 
per for men (Figure 9). " ' 

rlor to 1972 contain incomplete information on major programs 

ity of Alaska system, women tend to receive more baccalaureate 
ent between July 1977 and June 1978), but the difference be- i 

women is slight. Alaska Department of Labor, Women in 
orce, May 1980, p. 17. 
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^These include graduates in such 
fields as Art, Journalism, and 
Electrical Engineering. 

Source; University of Alaska, Office of 
Admissions and Records; supple- 
mented bySOSandX-QEDstJff. 
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Figure 8. Bachelor's Degrees Received by Alaska Natives at UAF 

by Sex and Major Field of Study: 1972-1980 / 

~ ' ■ — ' — " 

The greater number of women college graduates may in part, ' 
result- from the development of field-based teacher ^.education pro- 
grams, which account for large nunfbers of Native college gra^iuates 
and which primarily enroll-female students. It may also result, from 
/ growing Native sex differentiation in careejr paths, with females, 
choosing white-collar work~where high(?r education is a ^career 
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Native Male Bachelor Degrees 

Native Female Bachelor Degrees 

e: UniversitV of Alaska, Office of Admissions and Records; 
supplemented by SOS and X-CED staff. ^ 

tive Bachelor Degrees by Sex at UAF from 1935-1980 



id males cffbosing blue-collar occupations.^^ In asso- 
flerds,. particularly thbsp leading to work in electronics 
nd. mineral and -^petroleum technology, Native male 



pie of this pattern among North. Slope Inupiat, see Judith Klein- 
5, and Robert Travis, Different Paths oflniipiat Men and Women ^ 
conomy, the North Slope £:cperience /Fairbanks: Institute of 
lomic Research Report No» 50, 1980'), 53 pp. 
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*These include graduates in such fields as 
^'justice, police administration, and accountmg. 

* Source: University of Alaska, Office of Admissions 
and Records; supplemented by SOS and 
X-CED staff. 
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Figure 10. Associate Degrees Received by Alaska Natives atf UAF 
by Sex and Major Field of-Study from 1966-1980 



graduates strongly outnumber females (Figure .10). Whether or not 
thisjirend continues at UAF in the 1980s and whether it is typical of 
colleges other than UAF should be examined. 
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Conolusion 

The proportion of Native freshmen who succeeded at the Uni^. 
vorsity of Alaska lat Fairbanks peaked in the early 1970s and lexjeled 
off during the late 1970s. Similarly, the' number of Native students 
graduating with b'accalaureate degrees reached a high in the early 
1970s and thereafter declined. While political and social changes may 
also have been important, the rise in Native college success in the 
late^ 1960s and early 1970s coincided with a general change in 
university policy toward Native students. During this time, for 
example,, the university established special programs to assist Alaska 
Natives, particularly the Student Orientation Services on the main 
campus and the field-based X^CED program. 

The leveling off of success rates in the late 1970s is partially re- 
lated to a large increase in the proportion of entering Native fresh- 
men with limited academic pr.,>aration. Despite the assistance of 
special programs such as SOS, Native freshmen with low ACT scores 
still have only about a one-in-three chance of succeeding academ- 
ically. The reasons for this increase in Native students without suffi- 
cient preparation for college warrants attention. Possibly, this trend 
simply indicates a change in enrollment patterns. As Native youth 
become more knowledgeable about college options, more academ- 
ically competent Native students may be choosing to attend college 
elsewhere. If this change is occurring, it is important to know if 
Native students do as well or better at other colleges which may not 
offer special orientation or Native Studies programs. 

The decline in numbers of Native male college graduates at UAF 
may also be a matter for concern. First, it is important to determine 
if the graduation pattern at UAF is representative of other colleges. 
If this trend does occur elsewhere, its basis should be examined. 
Since the trend is recent, its cause may lie more with the impact of 
the social and economic changes in Alaska in the late 1970s than 
with traditional cultural patterns. 

Fundamentally, Native college success at UAF reached a plateau 
in the late 1970s. The gains of the early 1970s were maintained, at 
least for the campus-based program. However, no substantial im- 
provements occurred in freshmen success, drop-out rates, or numbers 
of Native graduates. 



